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THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


SUCCESSFUL writer is usually pictured as producing stories 
in the order that they are published, sending them to the 
editors as soon as finished and receiving a succession of 

checks in return. In contrast, the ordinary beginner knows that 
every story he writes comes back time after time with—to quote a 
familiar phrase—“the humiliating rejection slip.” 

As a matter of fact, the successful writer may receive hundreds 
of these humiliating printed forms—only he doesn’t think of them 
as humiliating. 

By the term “successful” writer, since this discussion is wholly 
from the commercial point of view, I mean the writer who sells 
enough literary material to earn a living thereby. There is Mada 
Name, for instance. She has a story almost every month in a 
certain leading magazine. True, her name rarely appears in other 
publications, and this might lead one to suppose that she contentedly 
writes stories—twelve a year—for that one journal and never looks 
elsewhere for an outlet. On the contrary, the chances are that she 
is discontented with her limited field and is eagerly seeking to 
conquer new worlds. She sends out a hundred stories a month, and 
of that number perhaps the only one that sticks is that which she 
sends to the editor who is featuring her work. And no doubt he 
returns a great many of her offerings. 

“A hundred stories a month! But that’s impossible,” some 
One protests. “She couldn’t write so many.” 

Certainly not. That represents her accumulation. Suppose 
she produces but one story a month—and sells one—then the next 
month she still has a hundred to send out; the same the month 
following, and so on. If she writes four stories a month and sells 
but one in a hundred, in time she will have a stock of two hundred 
in the mails, and will probably be selling two a month. And those 
who see her work published regularly will not realize what a very 
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small proportion, after all, her sales bear to the number of her 
offerings. 


Sometimes the unknown author complains: “I am utterly dis- 
couraged. It is evident that merit doesn’t count—that nothing 
except pull will sell work to an editor; there is Mada Name, for 
instance, who has a story published almost every month, while I 
hardly ever sell a thing. My work is just as good as hers, too.” 

This last statement may possibly be true, for there is nothing 
very wonderful about Mada Name’s work. At any rate, let us 
accept the assertion at its face value and try to ascertain why 
Miss Unknown’s work does not receive the recognition to which 
she thinks it entitled. 

We find the situation as follows: Miss Unknown has written 
a total of ten stories—as good, in the opinion of many, as Mada 
Name’s. One of them—perhaps not her best—sold, but she has 
been unable to duplicate the success and regards it as an accident. 
She has sent out the ten stories to an average of ten markets each, 
a total of a hundred chances. 

Now for the other side. At the beginning of this month# 
Mada Name had in stock just one hundred manuscripts. She sent 
each out once—a total of a hundred chances, out of which she 
sold—one manuscript. 

After all, then, her work is not so much better than Miss 
Unknown’s, for she has been able to sell it only in the same propor- 
tion. Mada Name is successful and almost famous, merely because 
she repeats the operation of searching for the one market in a 
hundred many times a year to Miss Unknown’s once. 

No one, of course, could build up a stock of a hundred original 
manuscripts in a day. Mada Name writes perhaps three stories 
a month, and not infrequently lays one away on the shelf because it 
seems inferior; or again she has the good fortune to make a sale. 
So that it has taken her perhaps four years of constant effort to 
reach the point where she can reasonably count on selling twelve 
stories a year. At the same rate, it would take her another four 

years to double this average—though the quality of her work might 
improve sufficiently to make sales more frequent. 


It is a plain matter of business. Suppose that two men have 
opened grocery stores side by side. One of them grumbles: “Here 
I keep just as desirable a line vf goods as my competitor, yet buyers 
flock to his store, while I make scarcely one sale a day.” We visit 
the store of this merchant. The first thing that strikes us is the 
array of empty shelves. It may be that everything carried in stock 
is as good as the competitor’s wares—but “everything,” in this case, 
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comprises a consignment of canned peas, a few brooms, and a 
show case filled with assorted breakfast foods. 

No skill is required to diagnose this merchant’s trouble, espe- 
cially after we have looked into the other store and found it carry- 
ing practically all kinds of staples. In proportion to the size of his 
stock, the smaller merchant is probably doing as large a business as 
the other. 

The obvious remedy in a case like this is to stock up more 
heavily. This advice may be applicable to the writer as well as to 
the merchant. It requires a heavy investment of time, but he who 
would evade the price must also forego the result. 

Naturally the consideration of quality enters into this investiga- 
tion. While Mada Name and Miss Unknown are obliged to offer 
samples of their work a hundred times in order to secure one 
acceptance, Lotta Fame writes such exquisite tales, from the stand- 
point of the public, that she needs to keep only ten or a dozen — 
offerings on the move in order to make frequent sales. Beyond her 
are the dizzy few who have their stories contracted for in advance. 
And these are fewer than the public suspects. Work must be of 
pretty good quality to produce sales even in a ratio of one to fifty 
submissions. 

I would recommend that every writer examine his manuscript 
record and from it estimate just what he needs to do in order to 
make a paying thing of authorship. Let me illustrate by the cases 
of a few writers to whose records I happen to have had access, 
taking the last three years as a basis of comparison. 

A 


t 1914. Submitted 20 manuscripts, from 1 to 14 times each. Total number 
of submissions, 119, or an average of 6 for each manuscript. Number of sales, 
3. Proportion of sales, 1 to 40 chances. Success, 2.5 per cent. 
; 1915. Submitted 14 manuscripts, from 1 to 7 times each. Total number of 
submissions, 58, or an average of 4. Number of sales, 1. Proportion of sales, 
1 to 58 chances. Success, 1.7 per cent. 
1 1916. Submitted 29 manuscripts, from 1 to 17 times each. Total number 
of submissions, 227, or an average of 8. Number of sales, 11. Proportion of 
sales, 1 to 21. Success, 4.8 per cent. 

B 
: 1914. Submitted 94 manuscripts, from 1 to 17 times each. Total number 
lof submissions, 927, or an average of 10. Number of sales, 27. Proportion of 
sales, 1 to 34. Success, 2.9 per cent. 


~, 1915. Submitted 117 manuscripts, from 1 to 15 times each. Total number 


of submissions, 1244, or an average of of 11. Number of sales, 48. Proportion 
of sales, 1 to 26. Success, 3.9 per cent. 

{ 1916. Submitted 120 manuscripts, from 1 to 18 times each. Total number 
of submissions, 1187, or an average of 10. "Number of sales, 38. Proportion 
of sales, 1 to 31. Success, 3.2 per cent. 


Cc 
*. 1914. Submitteqa 20 manuscripts, from 1 to 9 times each. Total number 
of submissions, 76, or an average of 4. Number of sales, 9. Proportion of 


sales, 1 to 9. Percentage, 11.8. 

, 1915. Submitted 14 manuscripts, from 2 to 7 times each. Total number of 
submissions, 55, or an average of 4. Number of sales, 7. Proportion of sales, 
1 to 8 Success, 12.7 per cent. 
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) 1916. Submitted 8 stories, from 1 to 8 times each. Total number of sub- 
missions, 48, or an average of 6. Number of sales, 3. Proportion of sales, 1 to 
16. Success, 6.2 per cent, 


These records require some explanation and analysis. 

A is a novice and his sales have been to minor markets, 
Though there has been some improvement in the quality of his 
work and in the prices paid, the total received for the fifteen 
manuscripts accepted is $107, or an average of about $7 each. It is 
evident that in order to make an income of, say $100 a month, A 
must sell more than 12 stories a month, or about 150 a year. 
Taking the three years for our average, we find that he sells about 
I story in 46 submissions; so that he would be obliged to submit 
something like 552 stories a month in order to sell the 12. Some 
stories, it is true, might be submitted twice; but in order to make 
an income of $100, this writer must have a stock of close to 
500 manuscripts of the present quality in the mails at one time, 
likewise the facility necessary to turn out 12 new ones each month 
to replace those sold. And postage-stamp money—a considerable 
item—comes out of this. 

Many writers follow just this plan; some even keep in the 
mails a stock of several thousand manuscripts—chiefly, of course, 
short sketches, verses, and the like. The percentage of sales may be 
small, but the aggregate is sufficient to make a good income. 

Most writers will find it pleasanter to improve the quality of 
their material than to carry such a large stock. 


B is a fairly well-known writer, whose work appears with 
considerable regularity, usually in the markets that pay about one 
cent a word. He sells some stories at better rates, and some to 
cheap markets for postage money; but the average is close to a 
cent a word, or about $40 a story. Taking the three years’ aver- 
age, we find him selling 38 a year, which would make an income 
of about $1520, or $125 a month. To maintain this pace, he is 
obliged to keep more than 100 stories in stock and to write three or 
four new ones every month to replace sales or retired manuscripts. 
His avenue for improvement would be the strengthening of the 
quality of his work so that it would bring a better average than 
$40 a story and draw a Jarger proportion of acceptances to the 
number of submissions. 

The figures shown in the third table, if unaccompanied by an 
explanation, might mean any one of several things. They would 
apply to a promising beginner who, though selling nearly half of 
his output, is reaching only minor markets. If, for instance, he is 
getting the same rates as A, he needs to submit only 132 manu- 
scripts a month in order to earn about $100. 

Or the C figures may indicate a writer of serials for the 
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all-fiction magazines that pay from half a cent to a cent a word. 
Six serials a year sold at an average of $200 each would produce 
an income of $100 a month. 

As a matter of fact, C is a writer of exceptional talent, whose 
short-stories frequently sell to the better magazines. She is a 
moody and spasmodic worker, and often does not write or submit 
a manuscript for months. Frequently a story from her pen will 
gather dust on a shelf after one rejection. Her earnings from 
writing have ranged from less than a hundred dollars a year to 
more than a thousand. While it is possible that her Pegasus will 
gallop only on such terms, I can not help believing that she would 
do better work, and place a great deal more in proportion, if she 
wrote regularly and kept her manuscripts systematically in the 
mails. 

Each writer is a problem to himself. A table of figures such as 
these, worked out from one’s own manuscript record, is extremely 
helpful for self-analysis. The writer will do well to make it much 
more intensive than is here attempted. B might analyze his table 
from a more exacting standpoint. Instead of taking into account 
the total number of sales, he might include only the sales at more 
than 1 cent a word. Though his “batting average” for quantity, or 
actual number of stories sold, is over 3 per cent, his average for 
quality sales might be less than 1 per cent. 

Again, he might analyze his figures to find out what percentage 
of his stories sell within the first five submissions, or on the first 
submission. 

Figures such as these are influenced, too, by the author’s 
shrewdness in estimating the needs of the markets and in selecting 
the right markets for his wares. 

Still again, B might show a better average if he deducted all 
submissions to manifestly improbable markets. Many authors try 
out a story on Harper’s, The Atlantic Monthly, The Saturday 
Evening Post, or The Ladies’ Home Journal, before sending it to 
The Argosy or Top Notch, where it really belongs. This practice 
does no harm. It is justified by the fact that once in a great while 
a story is better than the author thinks it is. If half of B’s submis- 
sions are made to utterly improbable markets, it is really unfair to 
include them. It may be that he is selling one story out of, say ten 
submissions in the field he understands. 

A brilliant question that is sure to arise may be thus phrased: 
“Well, why doesn’t this writer pick out eight or ten of his best 
stories and not bother with the rest? They'll surely sell if any 
are going to.” : 

Therein lies the difficulty. The writer may have his own 
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opinion concerning which are his best stories; but they will not all 
sell according to his estimate. Frequently the one acceptance in a 
hundred submissions falls to the most unlikely of all the manu- 
scripts. 

Many a story that is rightly classed as salable fails to land. 
A salable story can not be defined as one that sells, but as one 
that is up to the standard of stories that do sell. But it is only by 
having a dozen or more stories of the same grade in the mails that 
one may be fairly certain of proving this salability. 

Analyze your sales figures, first for quantity or number of 
sales in proportion to submissions, then for quality by the propor- 
tionate number of sales to the better grade of markets. Find out 
whether you are a I to 100 or a IO to 100 writer. Such analysis 
should show you how to put your literary work on a business basis. 
The majority will discover the necessity for working over a good 
long period to provide sufficient “stock on hand” to do business 
with. In any other line of merchandising this would be taken for 
granted; but literary aspirants seemingly feel aggrieved that they 
can not start out and make a regular income from the time of 
taking up the pen. It is likely to take most of us not only four 
years to learn to write a good story, but another four years to 
aitite a sufficient number of good stories to insure fair regularity of 

income. This period, however, is altogether dependent on the 
individual—the quality of his work, the rapidity with which his 
stories are turned out, and the improvement he makes jin them 
while the stock is being developed. 

Writing for publication is a game of chance. So, in one 
degree or another, is every other business. It is by multiplying the 
chances that the dry-goods merchant equalizes his trade; it is to 
multiply the chances and so produce a steady income that the 
newsboy plies his trade at a congested corner; and for the same 
reason the druggist or the cigar merchant selects a busy location. 
Most writers whose names you frequently see in magazine tables 
of contents are those who similarly offer their wares to hundreds 


of possibilities in order to find the occasional customer. 
—W. E. H. 


THE REPORTER’S CREED.---SIMPLICITY 
BY EFFIE LEESE SCOTT 


there are others to whom it remains a will-o’-the-wisp. To 4 
journalist simplicity of style is merely the calling of things by 
their right names and the saying of what he has to say in the fewest 
words that will clearly express his ideas. 
A young man was given a “try-out” on a certain paper as reporter. 


T* MANY the word “simplicity” suggests its own meaning, but 
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He had written a great deal for his college paper, and had ideas of his 
own for the improvement of literary standards among journalists. The 
city editor’s lack of interest in his past achievements did not lessen the 
self-assurance with which he went to cover his first assignment—to get 
the facts concerning a suicide. 

Naturally he was desirous of showing the editor a sample of his best 
work, and called many of his pet phrases into use when writing his story. 
With the reporter’s customary eagerness he seized the first paper that 
came from the afternoon press. He turned at once to the front page 
where he expected to see his story played up with the rest of the head- 
liners. After a careful scanning of each column and the turning of other 
pages, he found the looked-for item—page six, last column, and minus 
a heading. 

William Dean, an old man, was found dead in bed this morning at his room- 


ing house, 27 Clarkson street. An empty chloroform, bottle beside the corpse 
indicated suicide. The body was taken to the morgue. No one has claiined it. 


This is what he had written: 


While the city was hushed in slumber this morning, and the eastern sky 
was turning from dull gray to pink, an old man was sleeping his last sleep. He 
lay strangely still. For him the sun will rise no more. An empty chloroform 
bottle was his only companion. He had grown tired of life and had gone to his 
final reward. When he breathed his last he was at his late residence, a. room- 
ing house at 27 Clarkson street. No one was present to smooth his pillow or 
hear his last words. Thus far no one has called to arrange for the last sad 
rites. The remains of the friendless one were taken to the edifice on Main street 
known as the morgue. Thus has one more weary traveler gone to that bourne 
from which no one returns. His name was William Dean. 


This reporter is today one of the best-known journalistic writers and 
prides himself on the straightforward simplicity and terseness of his style. 
His favorite advice is: “When you have anything to tellinanews story, 
young man, tell it! That’s all—just tell it—and leave off the trimmings.” 

A man who for several years had been a contributor to a number of 
trade journals accepted a place on the staff of a well-known newspaper. 
His first important assignment was to cover a lecture given by a speaker 
of note. He wrote what he considered a fine story—told how he was 
impressed by the speaker’s cleverness, his charming personality and his 
ability as an orator. 

When the story came out he found that his copy had been rewritten 
and the lecture reported in a few paragraphs of short- simply worded 
sentences. To his expostulation, the editor coldly responded: “I sent 
you to report the lecture, not to write an editorial. The public doesn’t 
care what you think; it wants to know what the speaker said.” 

The journalist soon learns to avoid elaborate phrases. He leaves the 
“ofts,” the “’tis’s” and ‘“’twas’s,” the “dwelts” and the “dreampts,” to the 
poets. He does not say “Moisture was descending copiously”; but, he says 
“It was raining hard.” He states that “a man broke his arm,” rather than 
that “he suffered a fracture of the ulna or the radius.” He prefers 
“John Jones died at 2 o’clock Tuesday” to “John Jones bade farewell to 
this earth and all that was dear to him, when he breathed his last, 
Tuesday afternoon, two hours after midday.” 
s~. He writes for the humblest reader, knowing that the rest will under- 
stand. 


SEE THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW poo 
COURSE AND NOTE THE CHANGE IN CRITICISM, RBEIVISI 
AND TYPING RATES IN EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1917. 
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BREAKING INTO THE MAGAZINES 
BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


REAKING into the magazines is just like getting elected 
President of the United States; the secret is easy—‘Give them 


“what they want.” Good work is not enough. It must be good 


work plus fashion. Omar, for instance, is good work, but it lay 
fallow for half a lifetime because Persian poetry was not in 
fashion. In fact, the highest class of work is not wanted by the 
magazines, for the simple reason that the public does not wish to 
read it—the immediate public, I mean, the one that lays down the 
dime. Hamlet could not be sold to any of the large magazines 
today for $5, because it takes several generations of education for 
enough people to appreciate a Hamlet to make a living list of read- 
ers for a magazine. And no magazine can afford to wait several 
generations for its money. 

Occasionally strictly high-class work of one kind or another is 
desired by the public, and then the fortunate writer of it leaps into 
fame and money, as did Kipling. But the general rule is that just 


‘/™ fairly good writing is in demand. That is the key to any magazine. 


Now in all this I have been more less unconsciously speaking 
of the general public; but one of the first things a writer, or an 
editor, must learn is that there is no such thing as “the Public,” any 
more than there is any such book as the dictionary, or the Bible. 
For everyday careless use these terms are well enough, but when it 
comes down to actual facts, then we find that there are many 
different dictionaries, and at least five different Christian Bibles, 
and an almost infinite variety of “publics.” 

In other words, a writer who tries to “follow the market,” as 
they express it, is doomed to early failure, just as if a magazine 
were all mining one issue, all poetry the next, all outdoor life the 
next, and all dressmaking the next. 

The first thing a writer must must do, to my mind at least, if 
he would get into the magazines and stay there, is to pick his public, 
and the next thing is to stand by his selection. 

The final decision in all things pertaining to a writer’s success 
rests with the readers ; the editor is only the go-between connecting 
the reader and the writer. And a writer must write what the 
reader wants to read. He can not make the reader read what he, 
the writer, wants to write. 

This requirement is all-important. Unless you have something 
to sell that a particular public wants to buy, then the whole thing 
is hopeless. But if you have something on paper that the public 
wants, you do not have to break into the magazines. The maga- 
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ines will pull you in. Editors will hunt you down. The secret of 
breaking into the magazines is this: Pay no attention to the 
magazines, nor to the editors, for the editor is the magazine, just 
as the reporter is the press. The editor does not necessarily know 
any more about the public than you do, although he usually pre- 
tends to. Go straight over the magazines to a certain public, and 
if you can get it, then the magazines that also cater to that public 
will eat out of your hand. 

A good editor is a man who can best guess in advance what a 


fertain part of the public will read. He himself need not be able 


to write. Few editors can. A popular writer is an editor who can 
write. 

Many just write at random, on this subject, and on that, and 
strike a public by accident. Hence we have so many “one-story” 
writers. It is like the beginner with a rifle hitting the bull’s-eye 
the first shot, and then missing the target ever after until he gets 
discouraged and stops for good. The successful writer, like the 
successful shot, is one who is able to repeat his performance time 
alter time, although the best of shots and of writers alike often 
score a total miss. They can hit the bull’s-eye most of the time, 
because they trust nothing to accident, but depend on understand- 
ing the conditions. 

To get into the magazines is one thing—it is often an accident, 
as I have just said—but to stay in the magazines is another and 
much harder thing, and to get paid for it is still another thing, 
perhaps the hardest of all. 

Accident or judgment may put a writer into the magazines, 
but a new subject is the easiest thing to break in with. Once in the 
magazines, a man must watch the readers who compose his public, 
regardless of the editor, and “give them what they want.” The 
editor is also watching that same slice of the public, and if your 
opinion of what they want is the same as his, then you stay in his 
magazine, and he is mighty glad to have you there. Of course, he 
always tries to work in the idea that he is thereby doing you a 
great favor, but that is only one of the little bluffs of the game—like 
asuppressed frown over a good hand in poker. The writer has his 
little bluffs, too, of which I shall speak at another time. 


(To be continued in the next number.) 


TO ADVERTISERS: A limited amount of space in The Student-Writer is 
available for advertising purposes. The rates per insertion are as follows: 


1 Mo. 3 Mos. 6 Mos. 
Full page .....$18.00 $15.00 $14.00 
Half page .... 10.00 8.00 7.50 
Quarter page . 6.00 5.00 4.00 
Eighth page . 3.50 3.00 2.50 
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POETRY AND RIMERY 
BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD 


(Verse-writers may submit brief samples of their work for analysig and 
suggestion in this department. No charge is made and authors’ names will not 

used unless by special permission. The poems selected will be those that 
offer best opportunities for object lessons in versification.) 


IK CONSIDERING the work of verse writers, we make no pre- 
tense of infallibility or unerring skill. We are willing to be 

regarded merely as versesmiths or as poets’ cobblers. Real 
poets are makers; we aim only to be menders. Some are both 
makers and menders. Hans Sachs was a poet and a cobbler—a 
mender of shoes. Doubtless he was also a mender of his own 
verses and those of fellow craftsmen. . 

By way of exercise, writers of verse will find it profitable to 
take note of suggested changes in the phraseology of poems pub- 
lished in current magazines. To begin with, we submit the follow- 
ing examples—with all due respect to the authors, whose work we 
by no means presume to criticize. 

The first poem, “In the Night,” by Louis Untermeyer, appears 
in Everybody’s Magazine for January, 1917. 


He struggled down the twisting road, 
Lost in the black, barbaric night; 

Stumbling beneath a bitter goad, 
Crying “Alas! There is no light!” 


His strength was gone; his spirit quelled, 
He stopped, and in a desperate mood, 

He raised his eyes . . . lo, he beheld 
The stars—a conquering multitude! 


To alter it is no doubt to make it less striking, if not common- 
place. Would you do it, say in this manner? 


He struggled down the winding road, 
Lost in the black, barbaric night; 

Stumbling beneath his heavy load, 
Crying “Alas! there is no light.” 


His strength was gone, his spirit quelled; 
He stopped and, in a desperate mood, 
Lifted his eyes till they beheld 
The stars—a conquering multitude! 


Can a road twist? What do you think of the third line? Was 
not the man in danger of stumbling into the ditch, like the star- 
gazing philosopher in classic story? In particular, would you have 
all those pronouns in the last four lines? And had the man never 
before looked to the stars to teach him their patience? 
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The following lines, by Theodosia Garrison, appear in the same 
gumber of Everybody’s, under the title of “Love Songs.” 
As many songs of love there are 
As green leaves in a summer wood 


While yet the autumn is afar 
And the swift rains are good. 


And some leaves fall in any storm, 
And some dance lightly east and west, 
But some—Ah, some cling soft and warm 
About a nest. 
Did none of the leaves dance north and south? Is “west” used 
in what Macaulay somewhere speaks of as an exigency of rime— 
ince the piece must end with the word “nest”? For now, as in 


Samuel Butler’s time, 
—those that write in rime still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake. 


Should the last line have suffered amputation as in the author’s 
version? Who will improve it? 

This quatrian, “Unshared,” in The Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1916, is by Margaret Sherwood. 

Blinded and rent and torn in warring lands, 
Oh, know you not a fiercer pain may be 

In anguish of unmutilated hands, 

In anguish of the eyes that still may see? 

If we say, “In torture of unmutilated hands,” leaving “anguish” 
for the last line, will anything be gained, or will something be lost? 
Or suppose we were to write, “In agony of eyes that still may 
see” —would the change spoil the poem? What do the lines mean? 

Misquotations 

In many manuscripts that come to the workshop for cobbling 
we find poetical as well as prose quotations so inaccurate as to 
show that the writers have not gone to authoritative sources for 
verification, but have either taken them from garbled versions or 
set them down from memory. In some cases such inaccuracies 
destroy the sense of what is quoted. “A single erratum may knock 
out the brains of a whole passage.” 

By the by, accidents will happen in the best regulated editorial 
families. In the Contributors’ Column of the December Atlantic, 
the editor has allowed to “get by” in a quoted letter a spoiled line 
of one of the “first-rank” English hymns—Watts’s “When I survey 
the wondrous cross.” The spoiling is in the substitution of 
“behold” for “survey.” Try the line both ways and see how much 
is lost by this erroneous use of a synonym—to say nothing of the 
inexcusable misquotation of a line so famous and familiar. But do 
not let the sins of those in high places make us indifferent or 
lenient toward our own. 
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WHAT READERS THINK: 


HE COMMENTS called forth by the December number of The 

| Student-Writer were unusually interesting. Most of the changes 

and new departments seem to have won approval. The radical 

article by Chauncey Thomas drew both praise and censure. Those who 

liked it seem to have liked it very much, while those who disapproved 

were unsparing in their condemnation. Space permits quoting from only 
a few of the many interesting letters. 


Cc. J. L, considers the Student-Writer combination the real event of the literary- 
criticism world: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: Your last Student-Writer came to hand yesterday. It’s 
the real Christmas present of the whole lot. 

You can tell Mr. Thomas that his letter is a genuine work of—no, not art, 
but of genius. Most of us need just that sort of criticism; this one is as good 
for me as it was for the lady to whom it was written. It isn’t always palatable 
to have such truths handed to us, and to pay for them to boot; but his illustra- 
tion of the two doctors was eloquent of the real needs. I’m going to get more 
of these Campfire Chats from Mr. Thomas, 

I wouldn’t want to be understood as saying that that sort of sledge-hammer 
criticism is the only sort that is helpful. Your own style is especially effective, 
though it does not work the loud pedals and give a shout and fire off a gun 
with the spare foot and kick a drum with the other. Your letters of criticism 
to me have seemed to me the best things I have seen in or vut of print—better 
than anything in any of the books I have in my library. So you needn't feel 
that your readers are too ready to follow off after strange gods on the slightest 
provocation, 

A combination of the two ought to give the aspiring beginner about the 
ideal. Would it be possible to arrange for such, if one were to subscribe fora 
course with you? 

Again I wish to express my appreciation of your new associate. He’s a real 
gem—a big fire-heated gem that will do anything that big gems can do. The 
coming year’s work in The Student-Writer, with his sledge-hammer criticism 
and your own no less keen but perhaps better dressed discussions, promise to 
be the real event of the whole literary-criticism world. I have four writers 
magazines, now, covering almost the whole field in this country, and I believe 
I am telling the truth only faintly when I say that your publication stands head 
and shoulders above all the rest for its authoritative, original work. You 
haven’t the markets and other helpful departments that make others valuable; 
but your original work is incomparably the best—that is, it will be many-sided 
enough under the new additions to rank that high. 


N. B. M. writes from a feminist viewpoint: 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: The December number of The Student-Writer just 
received, reminds me of an expired subscription which I am herewith renew- 
ing for 1917. I have enjoyed your little magazine very much and should be 
sorry to be without it. 

Since you ask your readers for their opinions of the “Campfire Talk,” I 
am encouraged to tell you that I agree with Mr. Thomass own estimate of 
his letter, namely, that “It omits ten important things to one said.”" The gist 
of his article, to my mind, lies in his next sentence: ‘Straight writing is straight 
thinking—nothing more."’ He hopelessly departs from his itogic, however, in 
his assumption that “straight thinking’ is an achievement peculiar to or in 
any way dependent upon sex. His theory that woman can not detach herself 
from her work and see her faults happily does not concur with “The Allegory,” 
that supreme analysis of the mortal consciousness, in Which woman was the 
firet, indeed, the only, “man" to admit the justice of the criticism of Eden's 
work 


if Mr. Thomas could cure himself of his belief that literary consciousness 
is a thing of gender, or that the birth and development of an idea is anything 
but the outcome of a state of consciousne®s, quite independent of the sex- 
characteristics of the mortal who witnesfes to the idea, then his services as 
eritie would be even more valuable to women writers—and men-—who are capa- 
ble of detaching their personalities from work which is the expression of thelr 
individualities, and who understand the metaphysical reason why they cas 
do 

May not Mr. Thomas'« confessed inability to “carry a tune” result from 
just thie misunderstanding of the feminine haif of the human mind? Twne 


results, does it not, from a correct understanding of individual tones and of 
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4 Helps For Student-Writers 


Now ready, postpaid, $1.00 


Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘“‘Snowballing’”’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.— Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’? and Said.’’-—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


Some Tabloid Comments 


Practical stuff—HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. 

Fresh and helpful—A. L. KIMBALL. 

A delight to reaad—CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 

Nothing more practical—ROBERT AMES BENNET. 

The genuine thing—WILLIAM MAC LEOD RAINE. 

Of great importance to writers—TORREY CONNOR. 

Your treatment of plot the best I have seen—GLENN CLA 

Appeals to Writers from Bangor to Neuvo Laredo—DENVER ‘TIMES. 


Order at once, if you desire these articles in permanent form. 


COMBINATION OFFER: ‘Helps For Student-Writers’” and a year’s 
subscription, new’ or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 


The Student-Writer Workshop 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 


their diverse equalities? But Mr. Thomas may one day learn to sing—even 
lullabies—if, perchance, any hint of the ‘‘mother instinct’? which he deplores in 
others, should move him to defend his indefensible generalization that woman 
cannot disconnect herself from her work. 

Best wishes for the success of your magazine and your school. 


P. S. writes: I take fifteen magazines every month. One of them—The 
Student-Writer—I always read through— chiefly, [ think, because you invariably 
say something, and when you have said it you stop. 

A. O. P. writes: The new number of The Student-Writer is good, The 


articles are so thorough and exhaustive. But I was dreadfully disappointed in 
C.T. When I read the announcement on the first page, the most delightful 


thrills of fear went through me, “He must be a grizzly bear,’ [ thought, 
“or at least a Bengal tiger, and I shall have a lovely time wate hing the martyrs 
as they are torn to shreds."’ But his roar is a purr, and his claws are she athed 
in velvet. For many years | have been a singer. My teacher was a second 
Savonarola. He was idealistic to the nth degree and impatient of anything less 
than our best. I used to come forth from the studio in a dripping sweat, vet I 


loved him. So it will be with C. T.’s victims when they know the man behind 


the knife 
Glenn Clark, Dean and Professor of English, Macalester College, Minnesota, 
writes: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: I convider your treatment of plot about the beat 1 have 
ever seen I might want to auete from you in a forthcoming textbook on the 
short-story, if you do not object if you could put out mater er vear as 
Valvtable as that of the yenr t pret, it would be worth more t mn anything I! 
tnow of to supplement the work of a teacher of the #hort-ste 

on of af- 


C. J. RR. writes: By the way, I with to express my apprectat! 


titles in the December Siudent-Writer i think “The Purpose of Fiction \e 
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the best thing you have done since you wrote ‘‘ ‘Snowballing’ a Plot.” In this 
article you have put in a concise, comprehensive manner a thing that has been 
in my mind, but which I could not grasp securely enough to express. I believe 
in this article you have struck the keynote of the reason why the beginner 
does not succeed in getting his stuff accepted. 

., As for Chauncey Thomas’s Campfire Talks, I believe he will make a hit 
with them; he impresses me as being really sincere. At any rate I am going 
to take a shot at him with some of my stuff as soon as possible. 


J. M. P. writes: The Student-Writer has just come. I had to stop work 
and take the first quick reading at once. It sweeps my breath away. You 
certainly are building well. I feel proud that I was a charter client—for want 
of a better word. 


I could almost say that the December article, on the purpose of fiction being 
the providing of vicarious experience for readers, was the biggest yet, if only 
the others hadn’t been so big. I believe, that, it is the broadest and most 
comprehensive in view, which makes it a splendid closing subject for THE 

OOK. I’m glad it gets in—but oh! must the weak-winged ones live up to it? 
At least it will help us to spread our wings a bit wider. 

The change in criticism rates has my unbounded approval. Mr. Clifford's 
“Dubious Dash’’ is warmly welcomed by me, at least. I enjoyed Mr. Thomas's 
thunder, too. I held up my hands and caught one or two blasts that belonged 
to me, but most of it didn’t hit me. If you think it might have, just stop giving 
me praise altogether, and see how I act. [ challenge you. 


The Student-Writer Announces as an Associate Critic 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS, 


formerly associate editor of The Smart Set, now associate editor of 
Outdoor Life and Lecturer on English, Denver University. 


“Chauncey Thomas is the pioneer living short-story writer of the 
Rockies. He blazed the trail for us all.’ 
WM. MACLEOD RAINE. 
Chauncey Thomas’s Campfire Talks in Outdoor Life have been 
pronounced ‘‘the strongest and most original series of articles now run- 
ning in any magazine in America.’’ They have aroused more contro- 
versy than anything recently published in American philosophy. 


FEES. 


The regular criticism fees announced elsewhere in this issue apply 
to the services of Chauncey Thomas, 


IMPORTANT: In sending manuscripts intended for his criticism, 
writers must specify that C. T. is desired for the Instructor. 

Chauncey Thomas's criticisms are unlike those of any other critic. 
His methods are peculiarly his own. He is merciless, clear and un- 
prejudiced. 

Students so desiring may have Chauncey Thomas as their in- 
structor in the Supervision Course elsewhere explained, 


CONSULTATION CRITICISM SERVICE, 


Under the following fees writers may have the combined criticism 
of W. E. Hawkins and C. T.on manuscripts within 10,000 words: 


(Each 10,000 words additional, $3.00) 

Two manuscripts, in advance ........... 

Three manuscripts, in advance 10.00 

Course of ten consultation criticisms .................000. 30.00 

Combination Year’s Supervision Course..... $150.00 


THE STUDENT-WRITER WORKSHOP, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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icesuisinteneet of the Student-Writer’s New Course in 
Practical Journalism. 


24 LESSONS. 

For some time The Student-Writer has been planning to fill the demand that 
aists for a practical course in journalism, The problem has been to secure an 
instructor and a course that would produce results, fitting students for actual] 
work in newspaper offices or for free-lance writing. Editors have no time to 
cach and instruct aspirants. They demand the trained writer, who understands 
the essentials of gathering material and preparing it for publication—and who 
mows what is expected when an assignment is given. 

We now feel that we have an authoritative course that will give just this 
through, practical training. It is conducted by 


Effie Leese Scott. 


Mrs. Scott brings to the work the observations of fifteen years ——— en- 
gged in all branches of journalism, during which time she has held positions 
as reporter, department editor, interviewer, feature writer, and staff correspond- 
at on leading newspapers of the country. 
THE JOURNALISTIC COURSE 

consists of two divisions of 12 lessons each. The first 12, constituting the 
FUNDAMENTAL COURSE, give the student a good working knowledge of the 
field, conditions, and technique of journalism. The second 12, constituting the 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE, round out this knowledge in a thorough manner, 
and give the student added assurance. Each lesson consists of a detailed treat- 
ise on one phase of journalism, an assignment, and such criticism on the stu- 
dent's work as may be needed to impress the lesson clearly in mind, including 
criticism of rewritten former assignments. 


FEES. 
Fundamental Course of 12 lessons, in $20.00 
Supplementary Course of 12 lessons, in AdVANCE........seeeeeeeeees $20.00 
Entire Course of 24 lessons, in . $35.00 


For particulars address, 
THE STUDENT-WRITER ‘WORKSHOP, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER 


owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


COMBINATION OFFERS—ORDER THROUGH THE STUDENT-WRITER. 

The Student-Writer and Literary ONG $ .75 
In Passion’s Dragnet,” daring problem novel by Hattie Horner Louthan 
a, (Publisher’s price $1.25) and Literary Gossip Monger, price for both... .$1.00 
Helps For Student-Writers” with subscription or book orders...... 


Every writer’s library should include THE CORRECT ENGLISH BOOKS, 
by Josephine Turck Baker. The Student-Writer can supply these at the 
publisher’s prices postpaid, as follows: 


Correct English, A Complete Grammar (invaluable for writers)... ....... $1.25 
The Correct Word, How to Use It (for quick reference).................... 1.25 
he Literary Workshop (Rules every writer should know)...........+ees0+5 1.25 
The Correct Preposition, How to Use It (clear and concise)................ 1.25 
rrect Business Letter Writing and Business English.............+ssesee0. 1.25 
Helps For Student-Writers (regular price $1.00) with any above book....... 75 


Order from THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


All prose work given personal attention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 
cism and revision by John H. Clifford. By making special request, students 
may have the services of Chauncey Thomas or Effie Leese Scott, 

The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 
and authoritative to be had in America. 

Note carefully the latest rate schedule when sending work. Some additiona) 


changes this month. 
See rates for Consultation Criticism Service, elsewhere given. Volu 
CRITICISM RATES. REVISION. 
ROSE MANUSCRIPTS. 1.00 Prose Literary Revision (a careful 
500 words or less.........+++.-$1. and comprehensive service, including 
1.50 all changes needed to bring manu 
1,000 to 2,000 words............... ee script up to a distinctive literary 
2,000 to 5,000 wordS...........+++. 399 ‘Standard, with critical opinion and lis 
5,000 to 10,000 words..........+.. 3 of markets) typing included, per thos. 
1 
Each Ay 000 words = otal 20,000.... 2.50 Literary Revision Without Ta 
per thousand words not 
REDUCED RATES for sev wal man- t 
uscripts submitted at one time or paid Structural Revision subject to esti § amp 
for in advance. (Manuscripts may be ™ate. ; 
submitted at time of order, or later, TYPING SERVICE—LETTER disc 
ae coupons being issued to cover pERFECT, seer 
same. 
000 to 5,000 Wor Typing Prose (carbon copy included) § for 
2 for 475 for S65 for Het) for $15. with careful editing, brief critical opin- 
1,000 to 2,000 words. ion, and list of markets, if desired, per 
2 for $3. 50—3 for $5—5 for $7.50 thousand WOrdS.......sseeeseeees $1.00 rege 
500 to 1,000 Words. Typing rate, if story has been pre- 
2 for $2. ae for — for $4. viously submitted for criticism and to the 
nder 500 Words. students of the Supervision Course, bo 
2 for $1. for for $2.50. per thousand Words 50 
RATES FOR VERSE SERVICE. Contract work and long manuscripts, tise 
Revision (including typing) or Criti- ceas 
cism, 5 cents a line, minimum ..$1.00 
(Under the minimum fee two or Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 
more short poems may be submitted.) he 
the 
wer 
The Supervision Story-Writing Course. 
One of the most practical features of The Student-Writer Service th 
is the Supervision Story-Writing Course. e 
The Course may be of whatever length is desired; but it is recom- whe 
mended that students enroll by the year, as best results are obtained ° 
by long-continued, comparatively uninterrupted training. Most stu- priv 
dents will have sold more than $100 worth of stories to the magazines of 
before the training covered by that amount has been completed. But : é 
those who desire may obtain many of the advantages of the longer tte 
course by making a deposit covering a shorter period and receiving 
instruction up to the full of that amount. 
Plans of Payment: (These bear no relation to the term covered the 
by lessons, which will depend on the rapidity with which the student 
works.) $10. 00 a month, to a total of $100 for the year. con 
25.00 a quarter, to a total of $100 for the year. iv 
Inquiries and correspondence invited. 
Workshop of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, dep 
Denver, Colorado. 
Ente 


